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to Europe's peace, and his Whig friends in England who regarded Louis as the
champion of Catholicism and the protector of the banished James. What better
arrangement for the regulation of the succession could be made than to recognise
Sophia and her heirs as next in the line of succession after Anne ? The matter
was quickly settled by the Act of Settlement or, to give the measure its more
accurate title, An Act for the further Limitation of the Crown and better securing
the Rights and Liberties of the Subject.

That it was thought necessary to tack on to the measure safeguards for
" the rights and liberties of the subject " indicated the Englishman's dislike for
kingship vested in a foreigner. He was ready to admit that circumstances
compelled him to give allegiance to a foreign prince ; but that did not mean that
he enjoyed having to do so; and although the vagaries of fortune necessitated the
passing of the Act of Settlement, there was nevertheless in many quarters a hope
that some " miracle " would happen to make the measure a dead letter.

The Act of Settlement laid it down that in the event of William and Anne
dying without issue the crown was to pass to the Electress Sophia of Hanover
" and the heirs of her body, being Protestants; " and to define in more accurate
terms the type of Protestantism to which the Hanoverians would be expected
to adhere it was stipulated that on coming " into the possession of this crown "
they should " joyn in communion with the Church of England as by law estab-
lished." Profession of " the popish religion " or reconciliation to " the See or
Church of Rome/' or marriage to " a papist," was to be regarded as an " in-
capacity," which barred them to the succession. Then came the safeguards
which were the coping-stone of the Revolution Settlement. English forces were
not to be employed in defence of lands not belonging to the crown of England,
and the sovereign was not to be allowed to leave the kingdom " without the
consent of parliament." Foreigners were not to be advanced to state employment
in England. Persons holding offices under the crown or in receipt of crown
pensions were to be deemed ineligible to sit in the House of Commons. Judges
were to hold office quamdiu se bene gesserint. Impeachments were not to be
nullified by pardons issued under the Great Seal.

A word about these safeguards which represent not only the experience
gained by Englishmen in the reign of the Dutch William, but also their fears
for the future when a Hanoverian would rule over them. There was much wisdom
in the stipulation that English seamen and soldiers were not to be used to defend
the continental possession of the foreigner seated on the English throne, and that
foreigners were not to be placed'in state offices which by right of birth belonged
to native Englishmen. Time was to show that the first two Georges were far
more interested in the well-being of their " miserable little electorate " than in
their British possessions ; and with their open dislike of Englishmen they would
have never hesitated to plant their German friends in lucrative offices had they